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MONUMENTAL BRASSES, 
(Continued from p. 121.) 

I send you the remainder of the Devonshire 
brasses, and shall be obliged to any one who will, 
through the medium of your widely-circulated 
paper, or privately to myself, add any information 
to the very little this list contains. 

Ottery St. Mary. In this church are three figures in brass 
of members of the Sherman family. The dates of two 
remain, 1542 and 1583. 

Otterton. Here are two brass plates, on each of which are 
arms with figures at the side, in memory of members 
of the Duke family. 1641. 

Petrockstow. In this church is a curious brass, containing 
twelve male and eleven female children, all kneeling, 
in memory of Henry Rolle and Mary his wife. 1591. 

Stoke-in- Teignhead. Here is a very fine brass of a priest, 
without name or date remaining. It is engrs ved in 
Mr. Boutell’s work; he assigns asa date circa 1375. 

Shillingford. Under an arch in this church is a brass 
plate, on which is represented Sir William Hudders- 
field and his wife Dame Kateryn and three children. 
He is in armour, over which is an heraldic tabard 
bearing his arms. The mantle of the lady is em- 
blazoned with the bearings of the house of Courtenay. 
One shield only of five remains, bearing Huddersfield 
impaling Courtenay. 1499. This is lithographed in 
Oliver's Ecclesiastical Antiquiti s. 

Sandford. Here is a curious though 
1604, in memory of Mary Dowich. 

Stoke Fleming. In this church is the o'd sent brass in the 
county. It commemo rates —_ Corp, who is dressed 
in a loose gown. Over the right sho vale ler is a richly 
ornamented baldric, caer descends an umlace ; 
the hair is long and curled, and the beard forked. 
There isa female figure; but the ins ription is wanting 


late brass, dated 





at the place which would describe her relationship to | 
The whole 


the male; the word Elyer nore alone remains. 
is surmounted by an elegant battlemented canopy with 
lantern lights at the ends and in the centre. Date, 
1391. 

Sampford Peverel. A late brass to the memory of Mar- 
garet Lady Poulet, who died 1602 


Thorncombe. Here is a very fine brass to the memory of 


Sir Thomas Brooke and his wife. Date, 1437. 

Tiverton. In this church is the brass of John Greenway, 
merchant, and Joan his wife. 1529 

Washfield. Here is a late brass plate, on which are the 
effigies of a man and two women of the Worth family, 
kneeling at a desk, on which lies an open book; above 
are the arms of Worth. 

Yealmpton. In this church is a very well executed brass 
to the memory of Sir John Crocker, Knt., cup and 
standard bearer to King Edward IV. 1508. 

W. R. Cranne. 
East Wonford, Heavitree, Exeter. 





SWIFT'S COPYRIGHTS. 


The great additional light which “ N. & Q.” has 
been the means of throwing on the literary his- 
tory of Pope, renders it very desirable that similar 
attention should be paid to other eminent authors. 


Mr. Forster is now engaged on a new edition of 


Swift, and I would beg to suggest that our Editor 
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should open his columns to a series of Swirttana. 
It has been assumed by Sir Walter Scott, Mr. 
Roscoe, and others, that Pope was concerned in 
the publication of Gulliver, and received for the 
copyright a sum of 300/., of which Swift generously 
made him a present. I can find no authority for 
this statement, nor does it appear that Pope was 
connected with the mystification that accompanied 
the publication of Gulliver. Erasmus Lewis was 
the negotiator, and the sum demanded for the 
copyright was only 2007. The manuscript was 
sent to Benjamin Motte, Swift’s publisher ; with a 
request that he should immediately, on under- 
taking the publication, deliver a bank bill of 2002. 
Motte demurred to the immediate payment, but 
offered to publish the work within a month after 
he received the copy; and to pay the sum de- 
manded, if the success would allow it, in six months. 
His terms were apparently accepted, for Gulliver 
appeared in the latter end of October or begin- 
ning of November, 1726. Arbuthnot mentions it 
under the date of November 8, saying he believed 
the Travels would have as great a run as John 
Bunyan. At the expiration of the six months, 
Motte seems to have applied for a longer period 
of credit. Swift’s answer is characteristic :— 
“Mr. Motte, I send this enclosed by a friend, to 
be sent to you, to desire that you would go to the 
house of Erasmus Lewis in Cork Street, behind 
Burlington House, and let him know that you are 
come from me; for to the said Mr. Lewis I have 
given full power to treat concerning my cousin Gul- 
liver’s book, and whatever he and you shall settle 
I will consent to,” &c.—“ Ricuarp Symrson.” 
This is in Swift’s handwriting, very slightly dis- 
guised. The engagement was closed in about a 
week afterwards, as appears from a memorandum 
on the same sheet: “London, May 4th, 1727. 
I am fully satisfied. —E. Lewis.” These docu- 
ments, with others, were first published in 1840 


by Dr. W. C. Taylor, in an illustrated edition of 


Gulliver; and I have seen the originals in the 
possession of the Rev. C. Bathurst Woodman, 
grandson of Mr. Bathurst the publisher, who began 
his career in partnership with Motte. Pope does 
not appear in the transaction. Motte also pub- 
lished the Miscellanies, and by this work Swift 
received no pecuniary advantage. From unpub- 
lished letters, in the possession of Mr. Woodman 
(which it is to be hoped that gentleman will give 
to the world), it appears that the copyright money 

was divided between Pope, Arbuthnot, Gay, and 
Swift ; but that Swift’s s portion was directed to be 
sent to the widow Hyde, in Dame Street, Dublin. 
Mr. John Hyde was a respectable bookseller in 
Dublin, mentioned in Swift’s printed correspon- 
dence. He died in 1729 in Motte’s debt ; and it 

was, no doubt, to relieve the widow, that Swift 
thus disposed of his share of the copy right of the 
Miscellanies. At all events, there is a positive 
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declaration from Swift, addressed to Motte, De- 
cember 9, 1732, that he had no advantage by any 
one of the four volumes of the Miscellanies. Ina 
letter addressed to Pulteney, dated in the printed 
correspondence, May 12, 1735, Swift says: “I 
never got a farthing for anything I writ, except 
once, about eight years ago, and that by Mr. Pope’s 
prudent management for me.” The vague ex- 
pression, “about eight years ago,” would apply 
either to Gulliver or the Miscellanies ; but I con- 
ceive the Dean alluded to the sum of 200/. for the 
copyright of Gulliver. When corresponding with 
Motte in 1727, under the name of Richard Symp- 
son, he was living with Pope at Twickenham ; 
and most likely consulted with his friend as to the 
transaction with Motte, before giving Lewis in- 
structions how to act. Pope was well skilled in 
the art of dealing with booksellers! I may add, 
that there is an interesting unpublished letter by 
Swift in the collection of Mr. Watson, bookseller, 
Prince’s Street, Edinburgh ; who has perhaps the 
finest private c -ollec tion of autographs and ol 1 his- 
torical pictures in the kingdom. R. Carruruers. 
Inverness. 


THE HISTORICAL HAMLET. 

Shakspeare kills Hamlet at the same time that 
poetic justice is done upon his mother and uncle: 
not so, however, the genuine history as written by 
Saxo Grammaticus; for Hamlet, having set on 
fire his uncle’s palace, and having taken his 
uncle's life, addresses the pe ople in a long speech 
explanatory of the cause of his simulated mad- 
ness, — vengeance for his father’s murder. This 
speech is described in the margin (Dan. Hist., 
l. iv. p. c., Basil, 1534) as “ Oratio perfect 
eloquentiz plena,” and is constructed with rhe- 
torical skill. In its peroration he says, — 





“Dolebam et patris et patrie injuriam, illum extinxi 
vobis atrociter, et supra quam viros decuerat, imperan- 
tem. Recognoscite beneficium, veneramini ingenium 
meum, regnum si merui date, habetis tanti autorem mu- 
neris, patern potestatis hwredem, non degenerem, non 
paricidam, sed legitimum regni successorem, et pium 
nox paricidalis ultorem. Debetis mihi recuperatum 
libertatis beneficium, exclusum afilictantis imperium, 
ademptum oppressoris jugum, excussum paricide do- 
Minium, calcatum tyrannidis sceptrum. Ego servitute 
vos exui, indui libertate, restitui culmen, gloriam repa- 
ravi, tyrannum sustuli, carnificem triumphavi. Premium 
penes vos est, ipsi meritum nostis, & vestra merces virtute 
requiritur.” 





This speech had a powe rful effect on its auditors, 
moving some te pity, others even to tears; and 
when such expression of grief had subsided, he 
was promptly declared king by acclamation. He 
afterwards fitted up three ships for the purpose of 
visiting the British king, his father-in-law, and = 
daughter whom he had married. The mode | 
which he acquired her is characteristic of the 
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“sotiltie” of Hamlet. Fengo the uncle, to avoid 
offence to Rurick, Hamlet's grandfather, or to his 
mother, sends him on a mission to the British 
king, with instructions secretly to take Hamlet's 
life. The two kings appear to have been equals 
(peers) in villany. Hamlet, however, proved more 
than a match for both, by getting access to his 
own death-warrant, “ quicquid chartis illitum 
erat, curavit abradi, novisque figurarum apicibus 
substitutis,” inserting the names of the person, 
called Rosencrantz and Guildenstern in the play, 
instead of his own, for execution, and adding a 
recommendation, as from Fengo, of himself as a 
suitable son-in-law of the majesty of Britain. 
Hamlet took with him, on this second visit, a 
shield prepared to represent the memorable events 
of his life. As Saxo’s description forms a sum- 
mary of Hamlet’s history before he attained the 
throne, it is given at length: 

“Tn scuto quoque sibi parari jusserat omnem operum 
suorum contextum, ab ineuntis wtatis primordiis auspica- 
tus, idque exquisitis picture notis adumbrandum curavit. 
Quo gestamine pe rinde ac virtutum suarum teste usus, 
claritatis incrementa contraxit. Istic depingi videres 
Horuuendilli jugulum Fengonis cum incestu paricidium, 
flagitiosum | atruu m fratruelem ridiculum, aduncas stipi- 
tum formas, suspicionem v1 itri ici, « dissimulationem privig ni, 
proc urata tentainet torum genera, ad thibitam insidiis fo- 
minam, hiantem lupum, inventum gubernaculum, pre- 
teritum sabulum, initum nemus, insitam cestro paleam, 
instructum indiciis adolescentum, elusis comitibus rem 
seorsum cum virgine habitam. Cerneres itaque adum- 
brari regiam, adesse cum filio reginam, trucidari insidia- 
torem, trucidatum decoqui, cloace coctum infundi, infusum 
suibus objici, coeno artus insterni, instratos belluis absu- 
mendos relinqui. Videres etiam ut Amlethus dormientium 
comitum secretum deprehenderit, ut obliteratis apicibus, 
alia figurarum elementa substituerit, ut dapem fastidierit, 
potionemque contempserit, ut vultum regis arguerit, ut 
reginam sinistri moris notaverit. Aspiceres quoque lega- 
torum suspendium, adolescentis nuptias figurari, Daniam 
navigio repeti, inferias convivio celebrari, comitum loco 
baculos percontantibus ostendi, juvenem pincerne partes 
exequi, districto per industriam ferro digitos exulcerari, 
gladium clavo pertundi, convivales plausus augeri, incre- 
brescere tripudia, auleam dormientibus injici, injectam 
uncorum nexibus obfirmari, pertinacius sopitos involvi, 
tectis torrem immitti, cremari convivas, depastam incen- 
dio regiam labefactari, Fengonis cubiculum adiri, gladium 
eripi, inutilem erepti loco constitui, regem privigni manu 
proprii mucronis acumine trucidari. Hac omnia excul- 
tissimo rerum artificio militari ejus scuto opifex studiosus 
illeverat, res formis imitatus, et facta figurarum adumbra- 
tione complexus.” 











In ae he proved 


” 


* glass of fashion and the mould of form ; 


for Saxo oh ls, — 

“Sed et comites ipsius, quo se nitidius gererent, oblitis 
tantum auro clypeis utebantur.” 

This summary, it will be seen, adverts to many 
circumstances left unnoticed by Shakspeare as 
unfit for tragedy; of which more hereafter, if 
occasion fits. T. J. Bucktown. 

Lichfield. 
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THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE AND SYMPATHY 


WITH LITERARY TALENT. 


“The Marquis of ansdowne bein 
poem, ‘So it come,’ by Frances Browne, 


¢ struck with a short 
which appeared 





in the Atheneum, ay “ ied for information respecting the 
author; and on learning that sh d been long 
difficulties, placed 100/. at her | whic 

cepted in the rit in which it was offered, 
Guardian, Sept. 5 


On reading tl 
minded of a circumstance 
honour ord, that occurred twenty 
ago, on an occasion when marquis 
plied to me, then in the foreign house of T: 
and Wiirtz, the publishers of the Foreign Qu 
terly Review, — for the purpose of ascertaining the 





t less deserving of 


-two years 


» above paragraph I 
n 





eo 
wie Ire 


the noble 





author of an article in the number just then pub- 
lished of that Review — an article with which his 
lordship informed me he had been “ so struck” — 





his own words—that he was desir¢ 
acquainted with the writer of it. 

rrence of such an 
a young Irishman 
- air te _ and whom I h: 


by the occu 








good fortune to 
had recently become ac 
introduced to the 2 Revi + (the | 
Mr chrane, of the Londo: ‘Li by 
formed his lordship that a, ti in question 
written by a Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Cooke 
or, a literary man who had recently come to 

from Trinity College, Dublin; and who 
n chiefly occupied in writing for the bool 
His k rdship added that he ( 
works in his library, which | ] ht would in- 
terest Mr. Taylor, whom he would be glad to see 
any morning at Lansd i I lost no 
time in ac ene Mr. Taylor i iking 
tribute 


nobleman of 
literary talent : 
The article whic 
downe’s attention in so ret 
(if my memory does not 

hammed and Mobammedar 
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editor 
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a distinct work. Th 
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subject 








wards wrote 1@ mar con- 
tinued Dr. Taylor's friend and patron to the last; 
having appointed him, as I was informed, but 

? 


1 lamented death, 






short time before his early a 
to a lucrative post on the Irish Statistical Com- 
mission —a post for which he had given many 


not the least of which was by an 
article in the Foreign Quarterly, on the “ Objects 
and Advantages of Statistical Science.” (Vol. xvi. 
p- 205.) Dr. T.’s first communication to that 
Keview was on Niebuhr’s new edition of the By- 
zantine Historians, a subject selected by himself 
as his coup d'essai, and, in his treatment of it, 
affording evidence of such sch larship and ability 
as convinced the editor that Dr. T. would prove a 
most valuable contributor. Jomn Mac: 
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FOLK LORE. 


Scottish Folk Lore. —I wish to make a note of 


the following bits of “folk lore,” still current in 
this district, and that have come unasked before 
me, and will be heard. That they are religiously 
believed in, admits of no manner of doubt. 
Salt.—I offered to help an old Hichland ! 


at dinner one day to some salt from the “cell 


which stood much nearer to me than to her; she 
gravely put back my hand, and drew her 





ate, saying at with a kind of 
wa , betwe en 


« He ne to saut! 


the same time, 
her teeth: 


Help me to sorrow 


o,—It is a thing known, and fixed as 
the scernal fates in the minds of all douce nurses, 


and especially all “ howdies” whatsoever, that a 
new-born child is in the fairy spells 

I once overheard 
an old and most reverend-looking dame, of great 
experience in howdie-cr: rovera n 


ls until it 
zes; then all danger is past. 
ld ¢ 
t, ( rooning 
born child ; and then watching it intently, and in 
Ys 


Sneezin 





snee. 











silence, for nearly a minute, she said, taking 

huge pinch of “snuff, “Och! = No yet— 
no yet.” Suddenly the youngster exploded in 
a startling mann x into a tremendous sneeze; 
when the old lady suddenly bent down, and, as 
far as I could see, drew her forefinger ac ross the 





brows of the child, very much as if mak 
sign of the cross (although, as a strict Calvinist, 
1 at the idea), and 
1 the bairn, it’s no 


» been seat 





joyt u lly 





a warlock ! Even people of education I 
heard s: ay, and maintain stoutly, that no idivt e 


sneezed or could sneeze! 

Marriage sister of an old 
servant was shortly since married to a sailor. I 
ked Katie if the bridal party had gone down the 
water for a pleasure sail. She answered > at 
o, Sir! that 
would na be ye ken; we gaed up th 

” She could give me no reasons, but abun- 
dant examples of couples who had impiously dis- 
zarded the custom, and had, in Katie’s phrase- 
ology, “gane aw wrang” in consequence. In 
some instances the bride had come to her death; 
and in both bride, bridegroom, and two 
lesmaids were drowned. What can be the 
origin of this most singular superstition ? 

My old friend the “herd” tells me, that if a sheep 
drag past a heather bush, and leave on it a portion 
of its wool, that bush must die with - year and 
day. What is the meaning of such a belief? I 
have not myself noticed the fact at all. *c. D.A 
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Hampshire Folk Lore. — It is 2 common saying 
1] 


that the bees are idle or 
work whenever there are wars; 
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called St. Goven’s, from the saint 








is situated a li a 
| 10 is supposed 


to have built it, and lived in a cell excavated in 


the rock at its east e 


nd, but than 


little larger 


suflicient to admit the body of the holy man. ‘ihe 
chapel, though small, quite closes the pass between 
the rock-strewn cone and the Lish lands above, 
from which it is approached by a long and steep 


flicht of 


bea itifully-fo “me 


stone steps: 
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sea, and near high-v 
water, often sought 


received and attende 
Many centuries ago 
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the spot, and of the hos- 


nt, determined to possess 
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almost universal aversion which this class of mi 
have to enter the interior of a mine on Goo 
Friday, Innocents’ and Christmas Days. isi 
one of the lead mines in Allendale, and I foun 


that, rather than work 





on any of those days, th ‘y 





would sacrifice their « loyment. I interrogated 
m as to the cause of this, but no 
. ; 

idle only that s 
! befall them if they acted 
| bed customs. Perhaps 
I “< 
nts can inf me whe- 
¢ t] he sunerst ‘doe 

: : 
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landish ce Allendale, or they have some 
reason for such Jack KaG. 











In Vol. v. of “N. & Q.,” Siz Henry Ettis in- 
Inced an inquiry upon the subject of sto; 
laving * le a note of it,” I 1 you tl 
su wl tif you thi k per 
ihe com . lon, and period I find in all the 
volt es W hih exam 1, f i the Ji j 
‘ i (1 is 1491) te t j s i 
Pi (London, 1605 In a number of in- 
stances t n is a single point (.), but m 
venera is I (:), unl the single point 
the body of a sent is to be r gvardet > t! 
levitimate westor of the semicolon (;) I 
curs in the book first n 1; so also does the 
note of i i 1 (? In t case, howeve 
und in some ot! -] r books, the H 
is a small o it e(,). In an edition ot 





1 1 1 for that of exclamation, as in 


' 
lon, 1584. As it re- 
! micolon, Sir Henry Eris mentions 
Ilerbert met with it in Coverdale’s New 


Testament, 1538, and in Marsh On Chess, 1568, 





in each case a solitary example, from which 
Herbert infers it was there used accidentally. 
Now, my not 1 to thirty-four books, and 
I find th colon only in six of them, there are 
therefore twenty-eight without it. Those which 





Fembi Epist @, Lug- 
,.where it frequently oceurs ; Turrianus, 

tia, Rome, 1576; Bunney's Reso- 
lution, pt.i., 1584, and pt. ii, 1594; Pliny’s Na- 


tural History, Francofurti, 1599 ; Perkins’ Works, 








London, 1605. In some cases the paging is 
omitted, in others as now; in some volumes the 

ava numbered. and in others the columns 
leaves are num , and in others the columns. 
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It is very evident that a long time elapsed before 
the systematic and uniform method of pointing 
was adopted with which we are so familiar; and 
the same mav be said of the mode of indi 
tations and emphatic passages. On the former 
of these I would « bserve, that marks of quotation, 
imilar to our inverted commas, have been found 
in very ancient oriental manuscripts, the said 
placed in the margin, opposite each 
After printing was introduced, 
juently undistinguished by the 





: . 
marks being 
line of extract. 

qi otations were f; 


sometimes they 











print y were printed in a dif- 
i , as the text and its commentary, and 
y, cit] inclosed in brackets, or marked by 


} 


mas. ‘ihese last again were placed either at 
the beginning of every line, or at the commence- 
ment and conclusion of the quotation. Having 
said so much, I would only add, that it is peeu- 
liarly interesting successive steps 
which brought the noble art of printing to that 
1 ction which it has now attained. 


legree of perfe 
LB. H. C. 


to observe the 


Minor Notes. 
nd Hol * (Query, Whoop and Hal- 


has been written in “N. & Q.” con- 
or by crook.” In a collection 
re the following lines: 


we TToop a 
loo). — Mucl 


cerning “by ho 





of songs, &e., about 1730, a 
. who yulky, juat fig ire 

dered much bigger, 

1e park did repair, 

the fre sh air — 

le hoop confined her 

two bushels behind 


laughter. 
hurries after 

isv crowd follow, 
a hollow.” 


E. D. 


Liberty. — The Japanese : whom we regard : 
being at best only semi-barbarians, never punish 
ny one f from prison. They 
that it is the natural right of every one to exert 
his ingenuity for regaining his liberty, and, when 
retaken, no harshness is used in the convevance 
back or subsequent detention. If there be blame 
anywhere, it ts with those who suffered him to 
escape through remissness in vigilance. This we 
have on the authority of a Russian, who was one 
of the few survivors from a vessel wrecked on 
their inhospitable coast. After being incarcerated 
according to their accustomed rule, he escaped to 


uts with 





r es ping hold 
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ating | 


prison a crime, 


where he expected a boat would take him to some | 


of the European ships in the offing, but he was 

recaptured, and lodged again in prison. He was 

greatly surprised at his mild treatment afterwards, 

which he feared was only preparatory to a cruel 

death, till he learned their criminal escape law. 
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| But he took care not to test its leniency too far 
by a second attempt at evasion, and he was 
liberated by some particular treaty or convention. 

Query, would not this refined notion of liberty 
entertained by those generally deemed barbarian: 
be worth imitation by what we call poli 
nations? When we capture an escaped delin- 
quent we load him with fetters, 






nd punish him by 
various restrictions on his usual indulgences, and 
sometimes even in his food. Besides 
verities by underlings, the law « 
and the culprit feels its effects 


C. B. A. 


these Se- 


leems escape from 


accordingly. 


Moustache worn by Clergymen.— When the 
episcopal wig came into fashion, it would seem 
that the beard was no lon; ger worn by clergymen. 
In looking over a collection of prints, I find Wick. 
liffe, William Tyndale, Dean Donne, 
Herbert, Robert Herrick, Robert Burton, Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, Archbishop Spottiswood, Thomas 
Fuller, Usher the Primate, and Robert South, all 
using the moustache; as did John Knox and 
Bunyan. The Jesuits in India, I believe, still 
wear it. 

I have been unable to trace the latest instance 
of a clergyman wearing his gown and cassock ir 
the streets ; the custom apparently died out in the 
reign of one of the early Georges. 

‘ Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


An American Medical License of the Olden 
Time. — Here is a sample, granted by the general 
assembly of Connecticut in 1652: 

“ Thomas Lord, having engaged to this Court to con- 
tinue his abode in Hartford for the next ensuing year, 
and to ms st » his best skill among the inhabitants of 
the towns upon the river within thi $ jur ‘tion, both for 
the setting of bones and otherwise, as at all times, ovca- 
sions, and necessities may require, this Court doth grant, 
that he shall be paid by the country the sum of 15é. for 
the ensuing year; and they also declare that for every 
visit or journey that he shall take or make, being sent for 
to any house in Hartford, 12d. is reas mable ; to any 
house in Windsor, 5s.; to any h ld 


Ge orge 








» in Withersfield, 
to any house in Farmington, 6s.; to any house in 








tasebeck or Middletown, &s. (he having promised tl 
will require no more); and that he s ral be free 
the time aforesaid, from watching, warding, and training, 
but not from finding arms, according to lew.” —- Boston 
Post. 
W. W. 
Malta. 


Russia and Turkey. — Among the medals struck 
during the Congress of Verona in 1822, is one in 
honour of the Emperor Nicholas. Surrounding 
the bust is “Emperor of Russia, Verona, Oct. 
1822,” and on the reverse these significant words, 
“T should like Constantinople.” C. R. 

Paternoster Row. 


Staffordshire Sayings. 
village in this neighbourhood 


— At Marchington, a 
there is a saying 
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yften applied to those who work hard, “ You're 
going to kill yourself with hard work, and then 
you'll be buried at Six Roads End, at the ex- 
pense of the county.” I suppose it is meant as a 
dissuasive from that particular form of felo de se. 
The same village is well known for a particular 
kind of crumbling cake, and a lady’s temper is 
often characterised as being “ as short as a March- 
ington wake cake.” WiucuraMm Fraser, B.C.L. 


Alton, Staffordshire. 





Querics. 
THOMAS MARWOOD. 
In the old church of Honiton, co. Devon, is a 
monument with the following inscription : 
“ Here lieth the Tuomas MARWoop, g¢ 
who practised physick and chirurgery above seventy- 
years; and being zealous of good works, gave certain 


body of 








houses, and bequeathed by his will to the poor of Honiton 
md being aged above one hundred and five years, 
“l in the Catholi faith, September y* 15*, 


anno domini 1617.” 

The physician thus commemorated was in many 
points of view a person of considerable interest. 
fo say nothing of the astounding period (seventy- 
five years) during which he practised physic, and 
the patriarchal age at which he arrived, he is the 
earliest physician practising in the 
Devon of whom we have any records; and was, 
as we learn from another monument in the same 
church (to the memory of his great-grand- 
daughter Bridget, relict of Edward Ford, Bachelor 
of Physick) , physician to Queen Elizabeth. His 
grandson ad is, and ecreat-grandson James, 
were also of the medical profession: the former 
resided at Honiton. And it was in his house, 
still standing, and but little if at all altered from 
its original condition, that King Charles I., in his 
progress towards the west, took up his quarters, 
and passed the night of T! wureday, July 25, 1644. 
To these two physici ians, a late resident in the 
house, and a descendant ex parte materna of the 
Marwood family, the Rev. William John Tucker, 
refers in his poem entitled Honiton Hill : 

“ Tlere Marwvod liv’d, my mother bore that name— 

Pardon the boast: twas from that line I came. 
Still on the house he built, his name is seen, 
The fam’d physician to the Virgin Queen. 
Inviolate his loyalty he kept ; 

Under his roof the royal martyr slept.” 








I have reason to think that the second Thomas 
Marwood, who had the honour of receiving 
Charles I., had been physician to King James I. ; 
and that many records yet remain in private 
hands of this family of distinguished physicians. 
I am eng 
the Medical Worthies 





of Devon, and should be 


county of 


ged collecting mater ials for a History of 
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James Marwo 1, M.D., the great-grandson of 
th > “physician t i Vi was buried 
| in the chur f tl h of Wi 
‘thy "WW. Mus, M.! 
— 





| of specimens of all the federa 


obliged could ar ny of the readers of “ N. & Q.” fa- 
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jectured it ord amp 1 in 


WASHINGTON, MEDAL OR COIN OF. 


I have a gold coin in my possession, a rough 
7 } Tv 
ait 


sketch of which I inclose; and h hough 








much worn, is still of the full value of the Ameri- 
can eagle, namely, ten dollars. On inquiring at 
the United States’ mint, in Philad Iphia, a few 


years since, I found that, in the collection there 
1 coins, none like this 
but nothing 
A very intelligent 
1ed me, that he 
Birmingham. The 
name of Washington, P: oe * appearing upon 
it, renders it ct of interest; as it is 
generally understood, and belies ved, that while that 
distinguished man was President of the United 
States, learning that a coinace was about to be 
stamped at the mint, bearing his effigy, he imme- 
diately arrested the } proceeding. A few copper 
coins had however been struck, which were never 
issued ; and which I believe are still preserved in 
the collection to which I have above referred. 
No gold or silver coin of the same stamp was 
ever struck in the United States of America. The 
coin in my possession was evidently intended for 
circulation. Its style of execution is rather rough, 
and the motto upon the scroll in the eagle’s beak 
“ Unum e pluribus,” is not correct ; that upon the 
federal money having been, “ E pluribus unum.’ 
If you can, through any of your readers, afford 
me any information touching ject of my 
inquiry, you will greatly oblige Myers. 
Richmond, Virginia (U, 8. A.) 

This American pie 
Hancock, an engraver of dies of cons tal 
these pieces there are several varieties: one, without date 
on the obverse; on reverse, American eagle, s 
breast, olive branch in one claw, arrows in the 
above, stars, cloud, and “ONE Cr! ” ed 
STATES OF MERI \ ™ 
under head, “ 1791;” reverse, eagle as above, but 





existed. It attract i muc h curiosity ; 
of its history could be irned. 
officer of the 


institution inforn con- 


an obj 











e was struck at Birmingha 








Another, date 


larger 


i 





in beak a scr UNUM E PLURIBUS above, “ ONE 

CENT;” no stars cl ud, or date. Another, profile of 

Washington to thy right, fillet round the head, no dress; 
Cc 


Some notices of the Marwoods may y be foun nd in the 
Gentl. man’s [ i 1. Ixi. p. 

vol. Ixxix. ] l, Ixxx. pt. i. p.4 
p- 520.; and Graves’s History of Cl 
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f, 18mo., London, 1761 7 
rt to Saul, Drame, Traduit de 
4 ow } 
1765, ¥ lire gives the 
. 11 men "Ane 
" I v Avr ! 
r , 1 ¢ uv rt, pr 1 
8 i] 
; ," 
Cod, 
fe wu ur < - 
G Il., « i assa ‘ 
I rik l $s les 
ft is I le ce rol 


be the “old Huet” 





i wi . I U 
y 3B y l . uW l lluded to in - N. Xx 
p. 456.) I may also add that Saul 
into | ish as from Voltaire, by 
Martext, of Arden,” and published in 
Carlile, who h mewhat dishonestly 
l th x i ry “avis” of the French 
but to return to The Life of David. 
again (Dict. Phil., sub voce “ David”) 
this performan to “M. Hut,” but 


of pub- 


Ss id is tL > 


’ auteur ; 
I jue.” 
impre n W t the book was the 
rot well- 1) and cruelly-treated 
net. It is so attributed in the titl -page 
int by Consius, a year or two back, and 


mica, though 
(* Life of S. 
") the name of Annet is not made use 


WV ins (Biog. Dict.) includes it 
t's productions*: bu 1 some inter- 


Gent. Mug. on th ubiect 





it « 3 ma 
cent ld to t 
lum f pamphiets in r 
Man after God's own Heart, by 
t > Cleaver, with num 
N s iscript 1 > me, I] , 





nature or th vid » it cont 1S, 


rtant ard con- 





sive. wher id ltaire get his informa- 
tion from? What else is known of “ M. Hut,” 
xist in English as written by him ? 
upon the title- age of the 
, , . . . 
h of the triad is 
Vr ae Flan 
Wiiuiram Bares. 





1 ‘ 1: 
snori,, Wil 











Birmingh 
, - Maeried 
ft r Giucrics. 
Quotations wanted. — Who are the authors of 
} ] ; 
the following: 
‘ hal ? »+ *? 
“V . u1 7 7* 
“ Fiat justitia, rua i 
ag vl ‘ . t > \ 
his is the 1 »tol | 
“TI juall’d all but Sh here | 
“D hath l ivs to let t “a 
“ y ¢ - ’ " 
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t 1 r pa n LV e the wro 
J. ON 
nifo 
j l 
_ . ‘ ' ’ 
i e¢ t n the J f —_— Che d $ 
t. Bertin’s, w i yi itius, bishop of 
41 7 
, tell us that 1e j >= 
“In se um m 
rad ‘ 1 G s 3 ante i n 
ejer m ful f i yentem ramus- 
sin uline herl parti | et gioris, ’) 
vero foliorum quad la , col - 
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; 1 sulmi . ingem I i l- 
herentia, a i ext 1S 1} v t ir, I 
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KP LT , on = 
— At a sale of books in | io, 
a number were disposed « | i to 
a member of the Buonaparte family — to the pre- 
sent Emperor of the French, it was believed at 
the time. Among these were some c l ies of a 
translation into French the Life of Agricola by 





Tacitus, printed at Florence for private distribu- 
tion in 1829. The translator, whose initials are 
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given as N. L. B., in a dedicatory epistle to his 
& chore ne. Mad sselle Juliette de V ” 
cnere cousine, iademoiselic Julictte de \ ’ 
alludes to other “ petits ouvrages” which he, pro- 
bably a youth, had read over to the lady whom | 
is addressing, and which she had graciously listened 
to. Can any of your correspondents assist me in 
determining who N, L. B. was? Suspr 





% Athene Oxonienses.” by Anthony Wood: vol. i. 
eof Wood.” — This volume, published by the 
Ec lesiastical Historical Society in 1848, was is- 





sued, I believe, as the first volume of a reprint of 


Dr. Bliss’s edition of Wood, in 8vo. Query, have 


any other volumes been printed, or has the inten- 
tion of completing it been abandoned ? 8. E. G 





Passage in Plutarch. — 











* A court rou sacrifices to the lower deities 

corded by Pl ired at much cost, and of 
which the g ¢ but the smoke and smell. 
But the Persians, like some otl 1 of the East, 
ate the whole victim, k . lima, to 
the gods. Similia S libus, p. ‘ Mun- 
ners, Sc. : London, 1759, pp. 128. 

res. Dp . ‘ * 

If in Plutarch, where ? N. O. 

Pot ’ tal] = ‘ 

ted Slippers. —Can you t ‘Il me to what this 

sentence alludes “Red rs » hawked 





about in Con tantinopl : for ne xt to nothing.” It 
occurs at the close of the “ Hampshire Farmer's 
Address,” Rejected Addresses. F. M. E. 

Theodora.—Who is the Theodora from whom 
Handel's Oratorio of that name is called ? F. M. E 


La Saxe Gallante is mentioned i in Grimm’ n's C' 
respoi ndence as containing “ des vérités ex aaéetes,” 
and again as “ une traduction peu fii e d'un livre 
audace.” In an Oxford bookseller’s catalogue for 
1820 is— 





“ Saxon Gallantry, or the Secret History of the Court 
of Dresden, translated from the French: London, 1752.” 
Can any of your readers tell me what these 
books are, and whence translated ? A 
Haarlem. 


Samuel Woodworth.—Is an American author 
of the name of Samuel Woodworth still living ? 
He is author of a volume of Poems, Odes, Songs, 
§c., published at New York in 1818. R. J. 

Biographical Queries. —I should feel greatly 
indebted to any of your correspondents who could 
refer me to any farther accounts of any of the fol- 
lowing persons than are contained in Wood's 
Athena and Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary: 

Thos. Nightingale, fl. 1515. 
Thos. Lupset, ob. 1531, friend of Erasmus 
and Colet. 

3. Sir Anthony Denny, friend and councillor 
to Henry VIIL., 1500 to 1550, 
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+. Sir Wm. Paget, first Lord Beaudesert, 1506 
pee 
5. Edward, first Lord North, 1496 to 1564 


ng Go when ohi eth.’ —] have _ 





1 , on 
ovely xd to loplady, l ) 
> — kee 

the Rev Who wrote it? Is the 
t ] ? 
th ine — 

* Cast earthly thoughts away,” 

or, 


* Cast ev’ry fear away?” 


C. Mansrietp Inecreny. 


Fire.— When was the use of fire first dis- 





covered, and by whom? Is the flaming sword 
. , , ata - " 

I iblin, Who cuarded the « ntrance t e 

den, after the expulsion of Adam l 

t mention made of it ? L. M. M. R. 





Druid Cc ul Mon ime f ¢ . irnac. — There is ‘ n 
immense Druidical monument at Carnac, in Brit- 
tany, three leagues from Auray, in the department 
of Morbihan. I believe it covers about vht 

‘res of ground. I am anxious to know to whom 
it belongs, and if it is safe from destruction, as, 
if there is any doubt on the subject, I would 


cladly contribute to rescue it from all chance of 
harm, and to ensure its permanent safety 





Cromwell's Portrait and Watch. — Where is the 





portrait of Oliver C romwell, by Cooper h 
Mr. Jonathan Hartop, of Alc iborough, Y: "e 
(who married for his third wife an illegitimate 
daughter of the Protector, and died in 1791 at the 
Pp itriarchal age of 138), possessed ? 

And what has become of the Protector’s w ’ 


engraved in the Gentleman's M agazine tor De- 


cember, 1808 ? CESTRIENSIS. 





Milton's Letter io Hartop.—Is the angry letter, 
writte y Mlilton to the before-named Mr. Har- 
top on his repaying him a loan of fifty pounds, 
after the Restoration, still in being ? Cestrrensis. 





Author of ild’s “ Guide to Knowled 
Who is th » uthor of we » far-famed Child’s Guide 
to Knowledge, published by Simpkin & Co.? I 
think I have heard she . lived near Swaffham, Nor- 
folk. y- 





Knewstubs.—Can you refer me to any account 
f Mr. Knewstubs, who was one of the divines 
who represented the Presbyterians at the cele- 
brated conference on the subject of conformity, 
which took place, before James L as moderator, 
in January, 1603-4? Any particulars of himself 
yr family will oblige. Before desiring information 
on this subject, I remember to have seen some 
documents in the MS. department of the British 
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Museum relating to an individual of the name 
(temp. Charles I.) ; can any of your readers assist 
me to re-find them ? A. CHALLSTETH. 


Opinion of an English Bishop on mixed Mar- 
riages. — In Letters to a Russian Gentleman on the 
Spanish Inquisition, by the Count de Maistre, in 
1815, translated and published in London, 1851, 
at p. 81., he writes : 

“ You cannot, I am sure, Sir, have forgot that, in the 
year 1805, an English bishop was consulted by a lady, 
one of his friends, on the important and especially difficult 
question, whether she could in conscience marry her 
daughter to a man who was alien to the Anglican Church 
(although neither Catholic nor Protestant). 

“ The reply, which the principal parties interested did 
not keep secret, and which was communicated to me in 
your company, is one of the most curious things I ever 
read in my life. 

“ He himself knew a gentleman, an alumnus of Eton 
and Cambridge, who, after having duly examined, to the 
best of his ability, the grounds for the two religions, 
decided for that of Rome. He does not blame him, and 
consequently he believes that the tender mother may, 
with all safety to her conscience, marry her daughter out 
of the Anglican Church, although the children by this 
marriage should be educated im the religion of her 
husband.” 





And in a note: 

“ The words of the good bishop are as follows: ‘If in 
every other respect the match meet with her approbation, 
and that of her parents, it must not be declined from any 
apprehension of her children’s salvation being risked by 
being educated in the R—— Church, - - - - especially 
as, when they arrive at mature age, they will be at liberty 
to examine and judge for themselves which of all the 
Christian Churches is most suitable to the Gospel of 
Yhrist.’, —C—— P——, March 27, 1805.” 

Can any of your readers say who was the bishop 
or the lady who consulted him; or who was the 
convert to the Roman Church above referred to ? 
The hyphens in the note are not mine. I should 
conclude that the intended husband was of the 
Russian Church. H. P. 


Armorial Bearings.—In the tax-papers the 
commissioners used, within these few years, to 
give a long comment, in which it was set forth 
that every person was liable for armorial bearings 
who had in his possession any seal bearing any 
device whatever, &c. So wide was the wording 
that persons who did not wish to pay for being 
symbolised as bears, monkeys, or lions, might 
almost fear to have a wafer-stamp seal, lest it 
should be brought in as a shield counterchecky, 
or some such heraldic bearing. Was the question 
ever tried? Was it ever decided by the courts, 
for example, that a collector of seals, claiming no 
arms of his own, was liable because he was in pos- 
session of the arms of other people ? M. 


Descendants of Authors. — Are you able to 











specify any celebrated authors of the last two | 


centuries of whom lineal descendants—whether 
No. 307.] 


in the male or female line—are now living? As 
regards the eighteenth century, the only one that 
occurs to me at this moment is Richardson; 
though, as his cotemporary and rival, Henry 
Fielding, left daughters at his decease, he may, 
possibly, be another. It is needless to remark 
that of the greatest the race is dead: in every 
instance, with the exception of Addison, it died 
with the person who had made his name illustrious. 
Some contributor to “ N. & Q.” has most pro- 


bably the means of elucidating this subject of 


inquiry, which affords matter of curious specula- 
tion, not indeed in connexion with what Dr. 
Johnson called the “propagation of understand- 
bY ” ¢ ; © Ps Ad > . 

ing” (the Horatian maxim, “ fortes creantur 
fortibus,” does not hold good as to intellectual 
force), but merely with reference to the physical 


deduction from men of the highest order of 


genius, and the “rationale” (if one may be sug- 
gested) of the scarcity of known instances of it. 
We have an abundance of offshoots (some of 
them at a considerable interval) from great law- 
yers, great statesmen, and great commanders—the 
“tenth transmitters” of “ foolish faces” are very 
plentiful; while of great writers, from whom it 
has been said that a country derives its chief re- 
nown, the genealogical extinction is all but uni- 
versal. The heroes of literature are represented, 
perhaps more suitably, by their immortal works. 
I omitted to mention Lady M. W. Montague, 
whose descendants are numerous among the noble 


of the land. A. L. 





Mlinar Queries with Answers. 


Medal of Charles I.—A friend of mine has 
found a small silver coin or medal, date 1625 
Two busts, male and female, with a glory over; 
the inscription round is “ cH. MAG. ET HEN. M. A. 
BRIT. REX. ET REG.” ‘The obverse, Cupid with 
roses and lilies. Around, “ FUNDIT AMOR LILIA 
MIXTA RoOsIS.” On what occasion was this coined ? 

W. Cottyns. 

[This is a small medal, struck upon the marriage of 
Charles I. and Henrietta Maria; when the lilies of France 
were mingled with the roses of England. hey must 
have been distributed largely, for there are several varie- 


ties; and of some, more than one pair of dies were used. 


de 





Rosemary. — Will some correspondent explain 
the allusion to this plant in the following passage 
from Hudibras (Part II. canto I, v. 845-8) ? 

“A Persian emp’rour whipp’d his grannam 
The sea, his mother Venus came on; 
And hence some rev’rend men approve 
Of rosemary in making love.” 
A. CHaListetu. 

{ Zachary Grey has the following note on this passage: 
“As Venus was reported to have sprung from the foam of 
the sea, Butler intimates that rosemary (Rosmarinus) or 
sea-dew, as resembling in a morning the dew of the sea, 


was in use in making love.” ] 
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Passage in Milton. — Can you or any of your mating his fatigued soldiers, by the device to tie about 

2 legs of 108 number of } rhts a leathern thong 

correspondents furnish me with an ex ‘plans atory the le of a chosen number of knights a leather ng 
or garter, in order minded of the 


comment on the following lines. from book i iii. of 
Milton's Paradise Lost ? 
“They pass the planets seven, and — the fixed, 
And that crystalline sphere whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talked, and that first moved.” 
Henry Harpcastte. 
Grasmere. 


Dr. Newton has the following note to this passage: 


“Mi it m speaks here according to the ancient astronomy, 
adopted and pe ge 1 by Ptolemy. ‘They pass the 
planets seven,’ our planetary or solar systen as and be yond 
this ‘ pass the fixes a) the firmament or sphere of the fixed 
stars, and beyond this ‘ that crystalline sph =a the erys- 
talline heaven, clear as crystal, to which the Ptolemaicks 


attributed a sort of libration or shaking (the 
so much talked of) to 


trepidation’ 
account for certain irregularities 
in the motion of the stars, and beyond this ‘ that first 
moved,’ the primum mobile, the sphere which was both the 
first moved and the first mover, communicating its mo- 
tion to all the lower spheres; and beyond this was the 
empyrean heaven, the seat of God and the angels. This 
passage may receive some farther light and illustration 
from another of the same nature in Tasso (cant. ix. st. 60, 
61.), where he describes the descent of the archangel Mi- 
chael from heaven, and mentions this crystalline and all 
the other spheres, but only inverting the order, as there 
the motion is downwards, and here it is upwards: 
“ Passa il foco, e la luce,’ &c. 

‘He pass’d the light, and shini 
The glorious seat of his selecte 
The mover first, and circle crystalli ne b 
The firmament where fixed stars all shine. 
Unlike in working than in shape 
At his left hand, 


} 





and show, 
Saturn he left and Jov: 








And those untruly errant call’d, I trow, 
Since he errs not who them doth cuide and move.’”] 
Blue-thong Knights. —In the Lives of the 


Queens of England of the House of Hanover, 
recently published, vol. i. p. 183. (a work remark- 
able for the total absence of any authority for its 
statements), occurs the following : 

“When Richard was about setting out for Acre, he 
instituted the order of the blue thong, the 
which was a blue band of leather, worn on the left leg, 
and which appears to me to be the undoubted original of 
the order of the garter. There were tw nty-four knights 
of the order, with the king for master, and the wearers 
pledg ed themselves to deserve increased honours by 
g the walls of Acre in company. 

Can any of your friends refer to any authority for 
this statement, or to any work where an account 
of this order, and any of its twenty-four knights, 
may be found ? T. D.S. 





[A similar statement is given in Strickland’s Queens of 
England, vol. i. p. 298., edit. 1854, upon the authority of 
Hoveden and Sir Egerton Bric lges, which we have not 
been able to discover. In the preface to Liber Niger, 
compiled in the reign of Henry VIIL., it is there alleged 
(but upon what authority, if any, the researches of Selden 
had not discovered) that King Richard L, whilst his 
forces were employed against Cyprus and Acre, had, 
through the mediation, as he imagined, of St. George, 
been inspired with fresh courage and the means of ani- 


insignia of 


that, being thereby 1 

honour of their enterprise, they might be encouraged to 
new efforts for victory. See the passage in <Anstis’ 
History of the Garter, vol. ii. p. 25. 


Hogarth 
day to write the 
suffixed to his 


Verses to Hogarth’s Pictures. — Did 
employ a penny-a-liner of the 


verses which, da la Callot, were 


| plates ? or were the illustrative verses the addi- 


tions of a subsequent publisher? \\ho wrote the 


verses to “ The Harlot’s Progress ?” 

C. Mansrretp INGLEBY. 
Birmingham. 

[In Ifogarth’s Works, by Nichols and Steevens, vol. ii. 
| p. 104., it is stated that “the verses to ‘The Harlot’s Pro- 
gress’ made their first appearance under the earliest and 
best of the pirated copies pr ublis hed by Bowles. Hogarth, 
finding that such a metrical description had its etlect, re- 


solved : that his next series of prints should receive the 


same advantage from an abler hand. 


Connor or O' Connor 


"s © Ti story of Poland.” — 


Can any of your readers give me information re- 
specting this author? Who and what was he? 
Was he any relation to Dr. O'Connor, the Stowe 
librarian, or to the author of the Chronicles of 
Eri ? ALPHA. 
Westminster. 

Jernard Connor was born in 16 in the county of 

Kerry, studied medicine at several of the continental uni- 











versities, and at length obtained the appointment of first 
physician to Jol in Sobieski, King of Poland. Towards 
the close of nth centurv he settled in London, 
was elected a Fellow of Royal Society, and, having 
joined the Church of Eu and, lectured publicly in medi- 





riuted under 
lle was also 


His lect ures he afterwards | 


Medico-Ph 


cine at Oxford. 
the title of Disquisitiones 


the author of a History of P: and, and i singular treatise 
on the miracles of Scripture, entitled Erangelium Medici, 
or the Physician's Gospel. He di 4 in October 8, in the 


thirty-second year of his age. » his Funeral Sermon, 
poco hed by Dr. William Hayley it in 1 the parish church of 

. Giles’s, London, 4to., 1699; and Kippis’s Biographia 
Britannica.) 


“ Lays of the Minnesingers.” — Who were the 
authors of Lays of the Minnesingers or German 
Troubadours, London, Longman & Co., 1825? 


The Advertisement commences, — 
e world anony- 
nt pro- 


“ Though this little work is sent into th 
mously, it may be proper to state that it is the joi 
duction of two euthers.” 





Even Warwick. 

Birmingham. 

[The principal editor was Edgar 
who die j August 19, 1839; and we 
editor was Mrs. Austin, who is under 
associated with him in his first and most admirable trans- 
lation of Grimm’s German Popular Stories. | 


Taylor, Esq., F.S.A., 
believe that his co- 
stood to have been 


Epitaph.—In the parish church of Kendal, the 
following epitaph is inscribed on a brass plate to 
the memory of Ralph Tyrer, B.D., a former vicar, 
who died June 4, 1627; and it is said to have 
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been composed by himself: Can any reader of 


“ N. & Q.” explain the second line ? 
“ London bred me, 


Westminster fed me, 





Cambridg ped me, My sister wed me, 

Study taught me, Living sought me, 
Learning broucht me, Kendal caught me, 

Labour pressed Sickness distressed me, 
Death oppress le, Ihe grave possessed me, 
God first cave me, Christ did save me, 

Eart d crave me, and Heaven would have me.” 


Forp. 


was pro- 


JOHN 0’ THE 


seems to impl y that his wife 
his” Prove r. 


ihe passage 
I g 
cured by the intervention of 


Replies, 


JACK-A-LANTERN, 
CANDLES, ETC. 


WILL 0° THE IGNIS 


FATUUS, 

(Vol. xii., p. 167.) 
By a dozen of names these wild-fire phenomena 
are very common in all boggy lands, and were 
much more so before the agricultural science of 


WISP, 
CORPSE- 





drainage was carried to such an extent. I have 
seen them often ; but the most curious example 
occurred to a friend of mine whose country resi- 
dence was situated within sight of a low swampy 
track of meadow. It was exactly at this season of 
the year (in September) that the household were 
startled, and the superstitious affrighted by the 
appearance of strange waving and wandering 


lig! 





zhts in the locality alluded to, commencing near | 
midnight and lasting for several hours. Theii 
motion was very e and they traversed the 
district in every direction, up and down, back- 
wards and forw: Part As day approached they 
vanished, leaving the observers to account as well 
as they could for the unusual nightly visitation. 
At length some, bolder than the test, having ex- 
amined the ground by daylight, and discovered 
neither pitfall nor rv b mw, rest ilved on ov ing 


to the the nature of the 


. entrie, 





‘ 





7 


sinkin 


spot and ascertaining 
illusion. They went accordingly, noiselessly and 
etly, and followed up the dancing lights till 


and lo! 


} c 
hecKs Ol 


they were lanterns 
tied by ¢ small well-trained 
setters, and in the service of poachers, with nets, 
who were thus pursuing their vocation and catch- 
ing almost every head of game on the estate. So 
much for a particular Puck-affair. W. J. 


they came upon them; 


Twill 1 
jiars to the 





renty years since, while travelling one 
he south of Ireland, about four miles 
on passing some marshy ground 
I distinctly saw a light flitting about, vanishing 
at intervals, and appearing again. My driver 
noticed the same, and we stoppe «1 and observed it 
for near half an hour. It was about the first of 
September, nine o'clock at night, and the air very 
No. 307.] } 


About t 
night in t 
from Killarney, 


still. ‘The light appeared be about from fiff ty 
to one hundred yards from us. I was told that 
such an ap pearance was commonly seen in marshy 
cround after a warm day, and that the country 
people wie 1 it “ Jack o’ the lantern. 
Last year I passed 
large drain 
mMseqt len tly 
*has vanished with his 


Or course 
it can be easily accounted for. 
the same spot by day, and saw tl 
had been made through the 
I expect my friend “ Jack’ 
lantern to some more genial locality. 
SIMON 


} 
marsh, Cc 


Warp. 


A friend informs me he has frequently seen it in 
a marsh near the town of Stettin in Germany, and 
has often staid, while passing x the place with other 
persons, to witness its movements. He describes 
it as like a “ good-sized candle flame,” constantly 
appearing and disappearing. Sometimes a dozen 
or more are visible at one time. Although they 
are very common, some people feel a little super- 
stitious, and do not pass that place at night. 


H. W. D. 


W. may be informed that this light has been 
seen by me (to the best of my recollection, 
than once) dancing over ‘ boggy ground on 
Bedford Moor, near Torrington, in the north of 
Devon. J. Sansom. 


more 


some 


EXECUTORS OF WILLS 


(Vol. xii., p. 124.) 
Leccteivs asks when executors were first in- 
stituted ? And he remarks, they were, it appears, 





quit » unknown to the ioman law. 
rhaps they had their be; ginning in ancient 
for the man who was privileged to make 





Greece, 
a will signed it before witnesses (who were s« 
times magistrates and archons), and then pl: 
it in the hands of trustees called Epimeletai, who 





were obliged to see it performed. See Arch- 
bishop Px tter’s Antiquities, by Dunbar, ii. 339. 
Iseus seems to be his —v but I have not 


the reference The twiueAnral were any persons 
who were zo ur eal with care, guardians ship, or per- 
ginal apparent ly of executors 


know, the custom 


une 


formance, — the ori 
in modern time. It was, we 
among the Romans for a man to leave his fort 
to a friend on some executory trust. ‘The Heres 
Fiduc iarwus seems to have corresponded t to an 
executor. A testator’s wishes, too, are often said 
to be addressed ad fidei Commissarios. ‘The ap- 
pointment of an Heres, whom we may call ex cus 
tor in some respects, was essential to the v alidity 
of a will among the Romans. “It was,” as Dr. 
Taylor re marks in his Elements of Civil Law 
(535.), “a form so necessary, that practic eat le ast, 
if not hak required it as the principal i ins gredient.” 











poin 
were 
men 
] 


prel: 


pr 


cuto 








in 
nd 


ier 





in- 
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This is support 1 by f Modestinus: 
and it appears that the // 
the full representative of the testator by the civil 











“a and succeeded to the w tate, real as 
vell as personal. See al Ilallifax Ou the Civil 

7 the form and mode of his in- 

f J Cod., tit. xxiii 

f lmod Test fa « - 

Juris Civilis, 194. sqq. “An 





vu ? 4 : ‘ 
executor, says Ayl té in his Par rzon J ris Cano- 
nict Anglicani, 264., “so called ab « ndo, is in 
the civil and canon law some time s called Heres 


Testamentarius, and « 





his beginning in the « by t ) Con- 
stitutions.” att 1 the begin- 
ning of th 1e Constitutions of the 
Emperors 1 those that thought 
got d by their iwnything upon vod! y 
and charitable uses, to appoint whom they pleased 


to see the same performed. 

It seems to me imp ible to 7 »th 
of the civil law quoted by these authori 
out seeing that the office of executor 





with- 


known 





to the Romans, although not by the modern name 
7 hic sL Hard , in a case 


3's R P Tis, 





: 3 term unknown to that law. 
Godolphin also treats the executor as known t 
the civil law, in the Za rius (part 2. 
o.3. 1.)3 and so, t » s in his Treatise 
TL. T u ! wills among the 
Selden to the 
rece ption by Germanic na- 











: > 
tions of the Roman law. it ire often 
1 i vills; and t » is every 

t the « ( ! king 


as introduced 











» by Augustine. Wills 
were not consid l in the ne ceremonious 
point of view as the Roman Testamenti. They 
were partly a lem or or , and a testa- 


ment, and corroborated by ing witnessed by 
preiates, who are made to some extent exe- 


cutors ; a portion of the testator’s property being 


lly bequeathed to pious purposes, in which 
case even the Roman law allowed the intervention 


ible’s Introd. to Cod. Dipl. Aivi 
The Anglo-Saxon prelates seem 
to have answered to the functionaries of the 
l respect, who had the 
vills and executory 
trusts. Mr. Kemble doub ts wh ther probate was 
required among the Anglo-S i 
Saxon wills in which a le galus is not « 
or nPP vinted for the execution of 
e In some cases (as in the will of Elfhelm, 
in Lye’s Saxon Dictionary, vol. ii., appendix) 
re is a request to the superior lord, which runs 
in that instance— “Jam oro te, dilecte domine, ut 
meum testamentum stare possit, et tu ne sinas ut 
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care and superintendence of 


rm 
axons. Anere are 
} 


the testutor’s 
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- , — ; ‘ . ‘ 
psum ues pervertat.” The earliest will printed in 
Mr. Kemble’s val tion of Anglo-Saxon 
doe I i.century. The Legatum 
fost 


red in the Anglo-Saxon 
f; gesetnysse) — wort ds 
lesignate a representative 





i 






fun ry. Glanville (writing, I need hardly 
say, in the reign of Henry II.) says the executors 


of a testament should be such persons as the tes- 
urpose; but if he doth 
not nominate any person, the nearest of kin and 
lations may take upon them t ho ole urge (Lib. vii. 
ch. 6.). This latter is the executor ab Episcopo 
stitutus mentioned by the Canonists and old 
writers on wills; the former is the executor d@ 
testatore Counstitutus, or Executor Testamentarius, 
who is usually meant by the term executor. The 
older authorities of ecclesiastical law treat the ap- 
ul to a testa- 
ced by the 
s, has long 


tator has chosen for that pr 


1 
i 








pointment of an executor as essent 
ment; but this strictness, as is remar} 
learned author of Williams on 
ceased to exist. Ihave n any reference to the 
first known appearance of the term executor in 
In the Rotuli Parl., mention is made 
' Bishop John de 





our records, 


of the executors of the will of 


i\yrkeby in a.p. 1290. Nicolas, in his Ancient 
he ls, dk es m iV » an older ex umple, but there 
is no doubt the term has been known to our law 





om a much earlier period. 
Ww. Srpney Ginson. 


Tynemouth. 





Your correspondent LrGuierus inquires re- 
— the origin of executors. He will find 
an answer to his query in an article in the Law 
of this month (“The Transmission of the 
Executorship”), where the subject is handled with 
considerable talent and learning. ‘The article 
(which I understand is by Mr. H. C. Coote of 
Doctors’ Commons, the author of The Practice of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts) will amply repay the 

Berta. 


We wari 





perusal, 


OGHAM CHARACTERS. 


(Vol. xi., p. 285.) 


In “N. & Q.” there are some remarks by Dr. 
n on the art of writing in Ogham charac- 
dx. C. seems to think that those characters 
originated in the Runic. However, in the British 
Cyclopedia of Literature, &c., art. Oauam, it is 
suggested that they were brought over to Ireland 
by the Iberian colonists of that country; and the 
circumstance is mentioned that in Kerry county, 
the county in which the Iberian colonists are 
said to have landed, the greatest number of stones 

scribed with Ogham characters have been dis- 
covered. This subject deserves farther inquiry; 
and with your permission I will mention a fact 
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which seems to support the latter hypothesis, and 


then suggest how the truth of it may be ascer- | 
| that this expression has ever received the sanction 


tained. 

There can be little doubt that a considerable 
portion of the earliest inhabitants of Britain came 
from Spain. Arguing from certain physical pecu- 
liarities, Tacitus derives the Silures from thence; 


and this is not only supported by the number of 


Iberic words occurring as names of places in the 
country inhabited by those people (South Wales), 
but by the very name of the Scilly islands — 
Silura — showing that they had originally been 
peopled by the same nation. Now, as the Scillies 
are op the direct road to Spain, what can be more 
probable than that the Silures, sailing from Spain 
to Britain, left some of their number behind on 
those islands? In a work recently published (A 
Londoner's Walk to the Land's End, and a Trip to 
Scilly Isles) the following passage occurs : 

“Some of the stones [in the Scillies] are furrowed with 
what appear to be deeply-graven and mysterious Runes.” 


I have little doubt that these inscriptions are 


Ogham inscriptions, and that they are the work of 


the Iberian colonists settled in the Scillies. 
Now, if the inscriptions mentioned in the pas- 
sage which I have quoted were examined, and 


they proved to be in the Ogham characters, it | 
| a total. 


would go far to prove that those characters were 
originally used by the Iberians, Farther, in Spain 
itself inscriptions have been discovered, but the 
southern antiquaries have not yet been able to 
decipher them. (See Niebuhr’s Lectures on Anc. 
Ethn. and Geog.) If they were examined and 
proved to be also in the Ogham character, not 
only would the origin of that mode of writing be 
discovered, but the story of the Iberian settle- 
ments in Ireland, and of the Iberian origin of the 
Silures, would be shown to rest on an historical 


basis. E. West. 





VERB AND NOMINATIVE CASE. 
(Vol. xii., pp- 6. 153.) 

W. B. C. does not seem to me to understand 
the drift of W. M. T.’s remarks. I conceive the 
latter to be putting in a plea for certain excep- 
tions to a rule of grammar, against the jurists, 
who are unwilling to allow such exceptions. It is 
sufficient for the justification of these exceptional 
phrases, that they are received as idioms, and 
therefore not to be tried by ordinary laws of syn- 
tax. Their history is another matter. 

It is not, as I understand it, W. M, T. on his 
schoolmaster’s authority, but only the school- 
master, who condemns the expression “ A man 
six foot high.” I am inclined to join with the 
schoolmaster, though not from the reason that I 
do not believe (as W. LB. C, does) that this phrase 
could have “ originally stood,” in the elegant form 

No. 307.] 


' 
of “ A man, six measures of a man’s foot each in 


length, high ;” but simply because I do not think 


| of that respectable usage “ quem penes arbitrium 


| agree with W. B. C. that the words “ ninety-five’ 


| planation in a moment. 


est. 

That the expressions which W. M. T. quotes 
are all more or less elliptical, there is no doubt, 
but surely W. B. C.’s ellipses are a little too 
récherché. Does W. B. C. really believe that the 
folks who now say “ three and eleven pence half- 
penny is not a high price for good Irish cloth,” 
were, at some remote period, in the habit of saying 
“the sum of three shillings and eleven pence and 
a halfpenny is not a high price to give,” or to ask 
for (a certain quantity of ) good Irish cloth? or 
is this merely a useful grammatical fiction, like 
the “ original contract” between king and people, 
which you may talk about without believing that 
it was ever actually signed, sealed, or delivered? 
When I say “ ninety-five is a great age,” I quite 


’ 


alone mean nothing; but there is logically no 
omission, save of the substantive, which must be- 
long to the adjectives ninety-five. Yet the verb 
is used in the singular; and the original reason 
for this was, not that the expression was once 
thrice as long, but that the idea in the mind is of 
But I am not at liberty to use a singular 
verb in any case where any nominative, being 
plural, is resolvable into a total. I cannot, for 
instance, say “ ninety-five soldiers is arrived,” 
and excuse myself by saying that I meant “a 
company consisting of ninety-five soldiers is ar- 
rived;” and that I considered the word soldiers 
in the “abbreviated sentence to be used in the 
genitive case.” I have heard people, when sur- 
prised at an accusation exclaim, “ Me?” and have 
been at a loss to imagine why they gave the pre- 
ference to the accusative pronoun on the occasion. 
But W. B. C.’s theory of ellipses furnishes an ex- 
The part suppressed in 


| the sentence, as it originally stood, is “are you 


alluding to —?” Here you have at once a pre- 
position properly governing an accusative. There 
is, in fact, scarcely any violation of the rules of 
syntax which may not be justified in some way by 
the supposition of an ellipse. It is, therefore, not 
because the expressions referred to may be capable 
of rational explanation, but because they are re- 
ceived idioms, that I am allowed to employ them. 


T. E. M. 


I remember hearing or reading an assertion 
which, though it may be too much of a gene- 
ralisation, seems to have many instances to rest 
upon. It is that the genius of our language re- 
serves the plural for indefinitely many, and ex- 
presses definitely many by the singular. ‘This 
really seems to be almost a rule in composition of 
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words, and in what I have elsewhere called 
hyphenic collections (Vv: ol, iv., p- 203.). 

The following phrases are cert: aly good En- 
glish : “a two-foot rule,” “a six-foot telese Oj e,” 
“q four-horse carriage. ‘Lindley Murray and 
the school-mistresses may deny it, but they are 
wrong. Shakspeare makes Falstaff, I think, talk 
of a “ three-man beetle.” 

Throughout the country, 
of “ five year,” “ seven year.” 
whenever the notion is cumulative. They do not 
say, “I saw five horse in the field,” but “ aps 
horses.” But cumulation, thought of the whole : 
a whole, without separation into parts, will wey a 
singular, even when an adjective enters which 


the uneducated speak 
The singular enters 





applies to each of the things stated. As in— 
. - rats and mice and such small deer, 
Ha ive been Tom’s food for seven | ear.” 


The following is an instance in which modern 
grammar has added the last letter, in di 
rhyme. It is from the ballad of “ The Boy and 
the Mantle 


“Te plucked out of his poterner, 
And longer wold not dwell; 
He pulled forth a pretty mantle 


Betweene two nut-shells.” 
There are many cases in which the indefinite 
would demand a plural, where the definite would 
demand a singular. Of an article usually sold for 
pence, our ear would instruct us to say that 
“shillings are a fearful price ;” and that’ three 
shillings is a fearful price.” And we talk English 
by ear, not by rule; our grammars do not settle 
half the points, to say nothing of there being no 


grammar to which common appeal is made. The | a 
‘ and worshipped by the people in the place o 


rule seems to be that a definite plurality, collec- 
tively considered, takes a singular verb. But 
perhaps the first person to whom the rule is pre- 
sented will find an instance to the contrary: in 
fact, a modification immediately suggests itself. 
As happens so frequently in other cases, our 
grammar is not purely formal; the meaning in- 
fluences the phrase. The collection must be of 
that kind in which the part is lost in the whole, 
and is of no significance except as contributing to 
the whole. We may say that “ten shillings is a 
good price ;” but we may not say that “ ten men 
is a large committee.” 

This want of entire formality in our grammar 
will probably cause all attempt at construction of 
rules to fail. M. 


A Man Six Foot high (Vol. xii. p. nn, 
W. M. T. wishes for authorities from other lan- 
guages for this form of speech,—a singular noun 
with a plural numeral pronoun. It is found in 
Hindustani, Persian, Magyar, and Welsh. 

W. Barnes. 
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NOTES ON TREES AND FLOWERS. 
(Vol. xi., p. 460.; Vol. xii., p. 70.) 
I have much pleasure in following Mr. Mac- 
KENZIE Watcort with a spicilegium of Notes on 
books which treat of trees and flowers. 
Of Réné Rapin’s Horti, a copy of which is now 





| before me, ‘and of which there is a translation by 
| J. Evelyn, Hallam says: 


“ A far superior performance is the poem on Gardens by 
the Jesuit Ri né Rapi J llin varying and adorn- 
ing r his subject, for : ian spirit in ¢ xpre ssion, 
for the exclusion of feeble, prosaic, or awkward lines, he 
may perhaps be equal to any poet, to Sammarthanus, or 
to Sannazarus himself. His cadences are generally very 
gratifying to the ear, and in this respect he is much 
above Vida. But his subject or his genius has prevented 
him from rising very hig he is the poet of gardens, and 
what gardens are to nature, that is he to mightier poets. 
here is also too monotonous a repetition of nearly the 
same images, as in his long enumeration of flowers in the 
first book: the descriptions are separately good, and great 
artifice is shown in varying them; but the variety could 
not be sufficient to remove the general sameness that be- 
longs to an horticultural catalogue.” 















See Rapin’s preface, in which he vindicates his 
use of fables or legends, “ Ne carmen langueret 
insita jejunitate praeceptionis, quam profitebatur.”’ 


“The first book of the Gardens of Rapin is on flowers, 
the second on trees, the third on waters, and the fourth 
on fruits. The poem is of about three thousand lines, 
sustained with equable dignity. All kinds of graceful 
associations are mingled with the description of his 
flowers, in the fanciful stvle of Ovid and Darwin: the 
violet is Ilanthis, who lurked in valleys to shun the love 
of Apollo, and stained her face with purple to preserve 
her chastity; the rose is Khodanthe, proud of her beauty, 
f Diana, but 
while. the 

into her 


” 





Apollo to a tree; 
converted 
and butterflies. 


changed by the indignant 
populace, who had adored her, ar 
thorns, and her chief lovers into snail 


“As the poem of Rapin,” continues Mr. Hallam, “is 
not in the hands of every one who has taste for Latin 
poetry, I will give as a specimen the introduction to the 


second l ook ” 





I have here the pleasure of adding some of the 
lines containing the associations above referred to, 
and on a future occasion I hope to illustrate other 
objects of curious legends : 


“ The Violet. 


*“ Hane olim vaccas quando pavisse Pherseas 
Dicitur, errantem vidit cum Phcebus, amavit: 
Nec vulnus celavit amans, perterrita virgo 
Proripuit sese in sylvas, monuitque Dianam. 
Illa, soror colles, inquit, fuge; namque supremos 
Pheebus amat colles, et ceelo gaudet aperto. 

Ibat per valles Virgo, fontesque petebat 
Umbriferos, sepesque inter deserta latebat. 
coast Jam furta Deus fraudesque paralat. 

Cum dea: formosz si non licet esse pudicam : 

Ah! pereat potius que non fert forma pudorem. 

Dixit, et obscura infecit ferrugine vultum.” 
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icplies to inor Queries. 
The Burning of the Jesuitical Bo 
p- 151.).— Your correspondent 





Do . 
RIC, 





tently, perhaps ingeni , employing ps he 
instead of brackets, makes it appear [I am 
ty of the nonsens« , that ms, 1 
al character (of ) felt an interest in 
the fate of the Jesuit is (known und 
that name only) was no more a real character than 


Bifrons was. My meaning, I think, 
enough to any one 
namely, that Bifrons in his real charact 
Chesterfield) felt more fate of the 
Jesuits than perhaps any one of his cotemporaries 
This is proved by the testimo1 


who LUSlLé to under 


interest in the 








his Memoir of Cheste ie ld, as well y re- 
quent mention of the Jesuits in the Chesterfield 
Corres} der . The “observation l ) by fer- 






i 
ence whatever to Chesterfield’s 
under the signature of parm 

As to the note, p. 185., of Junius 
necessary to go 
of Junius’s 
{ . against t » Duke 
been clearly — that, 
wrath of 
Grafton, 
Ww: . nn + 


Dise 
back as fur as the ye: 





“ unappeas: 
of Grafton, since it has 
during the year 1767, the 
Junius was t 
but again 
until L Chesterfield 
the Duke of Grafton had deceived him, 
transferred his indignation from Lord C€ 
the Duke of Grafton, 
in 1768, filled the seat in 
been pr mised to Lord Che 
With this key, Bifrons’ lett 
to the “ sound casuistry” of the 


chapter on “ promises,” 





vainst j 


rd Chatham; and that it 
<d that 
that he 





} 


cliscoy 


whose s 





his son. 





erence 
1 th 


ic, 


i 


Jesuits 
is perfectly intellig 






Win 

Man in the Iron Mask (Vol. xi., p- 504. ; 
Vol. xii., p. 94.).— While having the pleasure of 
addressing you, I may observe that in a recent 
Number [ perceived some questions asked by a 
corresponde nt relative to the Man with the Iron 
Von Hammer, in his History of the Otto- 
man Empire, asserts that this celebrated historical 
personage was the Greek Patriarch Avedick (or 
Arwedicks), who was carried off mysteriously and 
forcibly from one of the Levantine Islands, by a 
Frencl h vessel, at the instigation of Ferriol, the 
French ambassador. The account is in vol. xiii. 
of De Hellert’s French translation of Von 
Hammer's enormous work of e ighteen large vo- 
lumes, If your correspondent, who rece ntly asked 


IAM CRAMP. 


Mas k. 





the questions above alluded to, should not know 
where to consult Von Hammer’ 
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s History, I shall 
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be happy to transcribe the passages relating to the 
Man with the Iron Mask. 

Georce W. 
Herne Bay. 


M. Reynotps. 


Gothic House, 


Anticipated Inventions (V« l. xi., p. 501.). — 
Possibly Proressor De MorcGan, wh 

the works of Van Etten 
met with a somewhat similar work, of 
have a copy: It is a small, toler: i 
in German. ‘The title begi 
Matheme ye. vea;rs the 
Schwenter,” and date “16 
und the 
, Goliath, 


entions 
" 

not have 

which I 


and others, miay 





K quarto, 
Na Physi 

r D: t 
the Register 
names of 4 
Abraham, Dav liercules, Jubal, 
Noah, «Xe., 80 that 
think, be considered a 





uice, 





> 


der Authorum are tf 
Abel, i 
Julius Cesar, 
book may, | 
The ori | of many a modern invention ap 
to be contained in it. For i ! 
fugal pump, t diving dress and bell; and had 
the great discovery of Oérst } i 
the electric telegrap lan (though 
possible one) b i holdi 
versation at a distan 
needles.” A part of the work treats on 
problems in arithmetic and geometry, 0} 
acoustics, legerdemain, &c. It bears, 

l I to the Ltecreations of 


a ciose resem 
am, N.S. Heincken. 








“ang suggested holding con- 
‘two macnetic 


curious 


ce by means ol 
ytics, me- 
chanics, 
indeed, 
Ozan 


j 
yiance 











Trees, ti ig (Vol. Vil.y Pp 193, 257 —_ 

A g tre whi if in ¢ is 
county, California, which n | nists the 
Ij a on Uriga Ww , C 
from base to top. It atest d ris 31 at 
| and 4 1 Lilt t n 
oul It w 3 cut I ‘\ i ‘ t ) l= 

rising young 1 ‘ t 

lar recy t W - san 
Francisco, estimates it thousand y — 

Ne i OTR irr 
W. W 


Malta. 


The four Lions of Wales (Vol. xii., p-« 3.). 
The late exploits of the 23rd Foot, or Welsh Fu 
es ers, and the development of the great minera 

alth of the Principality, justly entitle it to the 
restoration of the four lions to the fourth quarter 
of the royal escutcheon (instead of the repetition 
uselessly of England as now borne), as it appears 
on the great seal of Queen Elizabeth, that high- 
spirited Tudor. Surely a proper representation 
from the Welsh people, or ancient Britons, w uld 
be attended to by the royal nd- 
ant from the pure blood of the old princes of 
Wales. E. D. 
.11.).—No. 13., 

American ; 
attri- 


E. D. 


and beloved dese 


Anonymous Hymus (Vol. xii., p 
“Thou art the way,” &c., is styled 
and “Come thou long-expected Jesus,” is 
buted by Bickersteth to Madan. 
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tch Nursery Song (Vol. xii., p. 28.). — This On the Words “ Parson,” “ Clerk,” fe 
song of “ Elsie Marley (” seems to have been one of | (Vol. xii., p. 160.). — Having read with much in- 
those which are common to Scotland and the north | terest the Rev. C. R. Davis's essay on the “ Con. 
of England; or rather, which have a leading idea | fusion of Ideas,” &c., I may perhaps be permitted 
variously worked out in the two countries, and | to remind you that in the nomenclature of the 
even in the dilferent districts of the two countries. | French ecclesiastical hierarchy, the word curé 
In the Bishopric Garland, or Durham Minstrel, | represents the incumbent of a church, and the 
the last edition of which is a posthumous work of | word vicaire represents the curate. These appel- 
Joseph Ritson (London, 1810, 8vo.), this song | lations are thus far more appropriately given than 
seems to have ascended to Durham from Cheshire. they are with us. Curé means “one who has the 
It is headed ‘A new song made on Alice Marley, | cure of souls;” vicaire means “ one who wor a 
an alewife at ————, near Chester.” There is | vicarious office,” and is consequently the delegat 
full identification of what I have called the “lead- | deputy, or missionary, for some superior author ity. 
ing idea” in the first verse : Georce W. M. Rernotps, 
Gothic House, Herne Bay. 


Marley is grown so fine, 
*t get up to serve her swine, 
But lies in bed till eight or nine, 





The Drapers’ Motto (Vol. xii., p. 25.), said to 


And surelv she does take her time. be “ Honour and glory,” is a much better motto, 
And do you ken Elsie Marley, honey ? viz., “Unto God only be honour and glory,” as 
rh wife who sells the barley, honey ; | may be seen by the inclosed summons to one of 
She won't get up to serve her swine, their worshipful body. In Herbert's History of 


And do you ken Elsie Marley, honey ?” ‘ 
. : . this very ancient company it is stated that “ they 


This looks very mod rn in form ; but I suspect | were incorpor ated by letters patent of Henry VI, 
that the provincial editions of earlier date adopted | 1439, by the title of master, wardens, brethren, 
modern forms for finery. Ritson himself notes | and sisters of the cuild or fraternity of the 
hat. in the one th me hafiame fiite 6 Biele ® ace " pee . od > 
that, in the one that came before his, Elsi« was | Blessed Mary the V irgin, of the mystery of 


altered into “ Alice” throughout. The Durham Drapers of the City of London.” The original 
version betrays its secondary character, as follows: | srant of arms by W. Bruges, Garter, is d ted 
“ Th farmers as they come that way March 10, 1439, and is in Dethick’s book, fol. ‘ 
They drink with Elsie every day, Harleian MSS. 4900. i D. 
And call the fidler for to play 
The tune of Elsie Marley, honey. Old College of Physicians (Vol. xii., pp. 66. 


[he apportionment of the ballads of the north | 113.).—The question asked is not answered by 
country between England and Scotland, as to | W. J.’s note. The house, figured at p. 121, 
authorship, may perhaps only need a little more | though belonging to the College, was never used 
criticism than has been applied. For instance, | by that learned body. It was rebuilt, after the 
the ballad of the “ Heir of Linne” is given to | fire of 1666, on or near the spot where Linacre's 
Scotland because certain Scottish phrases occur, | original house, the first meeting-place of the 
and because by the tenor it appears that the hero College, had previously stood. The building 
was a laird whose title came and went with his | figured at p. 137. is the College in Warwick Lane, 
estate. But what Scottish phrase is there of any | still standing; and not that in Amen Corner, to 
period to which this ballad can be assigned which | which Harve xy added the Museum, and which, 
was not current in the north of England? And | like Linacre’s house, was destroyed in 1666. 

was no such thing known in England as a barony | W. Munk, M.D. 


by tenure? The first stanza of the song furnishe 
‘ S Sle 4 Ss sues a . - 

: a ee ng f reachers . xi, p. 153.). — 1 cannot 

a presumption that the ballad is English : Lay Prea hers (Vol. xi, p. 153.) i ca 
. vouch for Mr. Tavernour being licensed, but I 

give the following entry as it appears in a register 
book for burials in a parish in the west of Dorset, 
A Scotch writer, writing a Scotch ballad, would | and was written by the Rev. J. Upton, the then 
hardly particularise the country; an English | incumbent of the parish: 
writer, laying his scene in Scotland, would be “ Anno Salutis, 1554. 
sure to do so. M. - 


*It is of a lord of faire Scotland 


Which was the unthrifty heire of Linne.” 


Reg. Eliz*. Mr. Tavenour of Water Eaton, Ox- 
fordsh®, High Sheriff, being as ve times then were 4 
Moth ring Sune lay (V ol. xi., pp- 284. 353. 372. ). learned man, came up into St. Maries pulpit, and gave y* 
— It seems obvious th: it Mid-Lent Sund: ay was so | scholars a sermon, not out of ostentation, but charity, and 
called on account of its bei ‘ing the d: ay of matricu- | thus began: ‘ Arriving at y® mount of S*, Maries, in y* 


>. . a. > . fa you 
lation. Not that matricula is of nec -ssity a di- | Stormy stage where I now stand, I have brought you 
} some fine biskits baked in y* oven of charity, and care- 


minutive of mater; it more probably comes from | ¢ , ; ° . 

ante, Citlinen & ot h he fully conserved for y® chickens of y® church, y — . 
. ren do not go home to t eir mothers | of y® spirit, and y* sweet swallows of salvation,’ ” &c. 

more on one holiday than on another. A. H. Simon Wap. 
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Derivation of Wether (Vol. xii., p. 165.).— 
To trace this word to its-most ancient known root | 
we must ascend to the Sanscrit ud and und, to flow, 
to moisten; udan, water ; ultas, a fluid or liquid | 
body; wdras, an amphibious animal; vandau, | 
fluid. Thence to the Greek, fw, to rain; ins, 
moisture; véraos, rainy; f#500s, a water snake, 
{Swp and Sas, water. Plato, in the Cratylus, says 
the word S3wp, as also wip and xtves, are foreign, of 
which he could not give an etymological root ; 
but he adds a suitable caution, which he may be 
thought to have egregiously violated in other in- 
stances, od roivuy Se? raidra moos PidferOa, “it is not 
proper to use violence with these words.” The 
Latin undo, unda, udus, udra, the Gothie wato, and 
Lithuanian wandii, bring us to the German wasser, 
waschen, &c., and wetter ; the last word means the 
weather, a tempest. Zeus and Jupiter indicated 
to Greeks and Romans the fertilising or creating 
power of moisture*, as well as other atmospheric 
influences on vegetation. Wetterdach means “‘the 
eaves,” literally “weather roof ;” hence the English 
wet and weather. ‘This must not be confounded 
with wind, which Eichhoff derives from a different 
Sanscrit root. Amongst nautical men the word 
weather forms several compounds, as weather-bit, 
weather-bow, weather-boards, weather-cloths, wea- 
ther-brace, weather-shore, hard-a-weather, and has 
reference chiefly, but not exclusively, to the wind, 
as is natural in their vocabulary. The inference de- 
rivable from this induction is, that the places in- 
quired about by Bounos are all much exposed to 
the weather, be it fair or foul. The certainty of 
this etymology must be verified, however, by the 
localist. T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 


Trophy Tax (Vol. xii., p. 67.). — This is a tax 
we still pay in the City of London. t was reim- 
osed on the militia being called out. The reason 
Mr. Dentow found it on the receipts is that it is 
chargeable on the landlord. Hype Ciarke. 


Aérolites (Vol. xii., p- 147.). _— J. Ss. F. will 
derive much information on the subject of 
atrolites by reading a very interesting communi- 
eation made by Sir Roderick Murchison to the 
Royal Society. It will be found in the last 
number of the Proceedings of the Royal Society. 


L. H. J. Torna. | 


Sir Richard Southwell (Vol. iv., p. 152.). — See 
Life of Sir Thomas Pope, second edition, p. 218. 
E. M. 


Sankey Chamber (Vol. xi., p. 342.).— Sankey 
chamber is probably the same as Schenke Kammer, 


* Clouds=cherubim in the Arabic, Chaldee, and Sy- 
riac sense of the word (foreign to the Hebrew), of culti- 
vators of the soil. See Lycophron, v. 80., and Meursius 
and Potter, in loco ; also, v. 160., and Tzetzes and Canter, 
in loco, and their authorities. Conf. 2 Kings xix. 15. 
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the spence or steward chamber; and to sank 
means apparently to act as steward, or perhaps 
rather as butler. The proper name Sankey is 
doubtless cognate. A. 
Bells in the Tower of the Chapel at St. Michael's 
Mount, Cornwall (Vol. xii., p. 131.). — Respond- 
ing to the invitation to furnish inscriptions for 
the bells numbered 1, 4, and 5, which would 
harmonise with those on the other three, Nos. 2. 
3. and 6., I would suggest the following. 
No. 1.: 
“Pater est Deus. 
% Michael & Sancte Petre Ora pro nobis. 
Ordo Angelorum.” 
No. 4.: 
“Unus et trinus Deus. 
& Sancte Joannes Baptista % Sancte Andrea 
pro noovuls. 


Ordo Thronoru 





orate 


No. &.: 
“O beata Trini 
% Sancte Joannes % Sancta 
nobis. 


Ordo Dominationum. 





orate pro 


F.C. H. 


{ 


A Lady restored to Life (Vol. xi., p. 146.; 
Vol. xii., p. 154.). — At the church of St. Decu- 
mans, near the town of Watchett, Somersetshire, 
there is a monumental brass of a lady who was 
restored to life, as the legend tells, by the sexton, 
who, in attempting to take off a massive ring from 
her finger, found himself obliged to use his knife. 
At the first incision the blood gushed forth, and 
the lady, much to the alarm of the sexton, rose in 
her coffin. After her restoration to the upper 
world, the lady blessed her husband with two 
children. 

A similar legend is related of a lady in Cologne, 
the wife of a knight of the name of Mengis, of the 
ancient race of Aducht, and the house in which 
the couple were thus wonderfully reunited, can 
still be seen on the Neumarkt of that town. It 
is marked by the figure of a horse near one of the 
top windows. ‘The reason why this figure was 
placed there is also given in the legend. Sir 
Mengis of Aducht was awakened in the night by 
his wife knocking at the door; he believed it 
must be an evil spirit, and refused to open the 
house unless her horses would mount the stairs 
up to the garret. No sooner had he made this 
condition than the horses left their stables, and 
passed his door on their way up stairs. Awe- 
struck at this prodigy he rushed down stairs and 
admitted his wife, who, like our Somersetshire 
heroine, blessed him afterwards with several 
children. In Dr. K. Simrock’s collection of Ze- 
gends of the Rhine, this tale is told in verse by 
E. V. Groote, p. 61. S. A. S. 

Bridgwater. 


Nearly the same story is told of one of the 
Lady Edgcumbes, if I remember rightly, the 
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mother of the first peer. See an account of the addition relusic P 6 Tr and Crvysev 
Edgeumbes of Cotehill by Mrs. Bray, in the “ Chau C,” “The B 
. moar Ty, , $ ¢ | of the 


atl iwzine for 1853. 


the 
<d through femal 


sumimon 


Miscellaneaus. 
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